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XIII.— THE ORIGIN OF THE RULE FORBIDDING 
HIATUS IN FRENCH VERSE. 

The rule forbidding hiatus in French verse which has been 
followed in all literary poetry since Malherbe's day may be 
thus formulated : — 

A word ending in a vowel other than an e muet cannot be 
followed within the same line by a word beginning with a 
vowel or h muette. 

Where a word ends in an e muet and the following word 
begins with a vowel or an h muette, the e muet is elided and 
the hiatus thus avoided. 

For the purposes of this rule the ( of et is supposed not to 
exist. 

Oui is sometimes treated as though it began with a conso- 
nant. 

Hiatus is allowed before or after a few interjections ; also 
in certain set expressions such as peu & peu, ca et l&, and the 
like. 

It is now generally recognized that this rule was an out- 
growth of a tendency already existing in French verse, that 
in so far it was justified, but that Malherbe did not fully 
understand the rule with which he was dealing, made his rule 
too comprehensive in one direction by forbidding many com- 
binations such as il y a, tu es, ou est-il? where there is no 
genuine hiatus, and not sufficiently comprehensive in another 
direction because he failed to forbid : first, the hiatus which 
results when the first word ends in a consonant which is silent 
in all cases, as hup, pied; second, the hiatus which sometimes 
results when the first vowel is a so-called nasal vowel, as in 
camp miglais; and third, the hiatus liable to occur through 
the elision of an e muet preceded by a vowel, as in joie oisive — 
je mis montie au haut de la muraille (see Lubarsch, Franzosische 
Verslehre, p. 487). 
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The result has been to put a handicap on French poets which 
they are only beginning now to throw off. 

I hope to make it seem probable that the tendency i mperfectly 
expressed by Malherbe's rule is a fundamental one, discernible 
throughout the growth of French speech, and depending on the 
physiological character of French utterance. 

The word hiatus expresses the unpleasant gap which occurs 
in the continuous flow of speech when two vowels follow each 
other without the interposition of a consonant or semi- vowel. 
This sense of a void seems to result, at least partly, from the 
cessation of the noise in the throat, taken in connection with 
the comparative inactivity of the mouth organs of speech in the 
enunciation of the two vowels immediately following on each 
other, and which are not pronounced together as a diphthong. 

Thus, as is pointed out in T. H. Braam's Malherbe's Hiatus 
Verbot und dcr Hiatus in der neufranzosischen Lyrik, i or ou 
plus a different vowel does not give an hiatus as a semi-vowel 
develops. 

The same is true of i plus i which, at least within a word, 
is always followed by a different vowel, — nous riions, vous 
eriiez. 

The same is true of close o. 

In this way the vast majority of hiatuses occcurring within 
modern French words are proved not to be genuine. 

These considerations go to show that modern French is a 
language in which hiatus within a word is confined to a few 
learned words such as chaos, coop<irer, and the like. 

Between words, of course, what looks like hiatus frequently 
occurs in the written language, but from what we have just 
seen we should expect in the spoken language a strong tendency 
to avoid or suppress hiatus. 

Now there are three ways of suppressing hiatus between 
closely connected words. The two words may be pronounced 
together, forming a diphthong, as is done in Italian and Spanish, 
or a semi-vowel or consonant may be developed, — this is fre- 
quent in Beranger's popular verse, — or, finally, the first vowel 
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may be suppressed ; this happens with mute e, with a of la, 
with i of si before il, and in popular speech with the u and i 
of tu and qui, — t'es kite, I'homme qu'est venu. 

The reason French does not smooth away the difficulty as 
Spanish and Italian do, seems to lie in the fact that French 
has no genuine diphthongs,!, e., diphthongs in which the first 
vowel is not essentially a semi-vowel as in oi and U, and this, 
as I think, is due to the weak stress-accent in French, making 
it hard to pronounce two vowels in one syllable. 

In a paper read before this Association, six years ago, I 
attempted to show that the shrinking up of the post-tonic 
vowels in French was due to this same weakness of the stress- 
accent, and the way the French have dealt with the hiatus 
seems to me another consequence of the same fundamental 
physiological principle. 

Now this strong tendency to avoid hiatus, which we find in 
modern French, is an important factor in the historical de- 
velopment of the language. 

The dropping of a consonant between two vowels in the old 
language necessarily resulted in a large number of hiatuses, 
and they had been smoothed away by the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, either by the dropping of the first pro- 
tonic vowel, as in eu, gageure, ou, Sadne, aout, or in a few cases 
by dropping the second vowel, as in Laon, taon, or finally 
by combining the two into one 'mischlaut,' as in chaine, chaire. 

If now we look at Old French verse we find a correspond- 
ing state of things for hiatus between words. In the Chanson 
de Roland (see Extraits de la Chanson de Roland, by G. Paris, 
" Observationes Grammaticales"), hiatus is comparatively sel- 
dom, as many end-consonants which afterwards dropped out 
are still heard. The harshest kind of hiatus where the first 
vowel is distinctly atonic and the second carries the stress is 
already avoided in many cases by elision. 

In ChrMien de Troyes hiatuses of the worst kind are very 
frequent between words, as they are then frequent within a 
a word, owing to the dropping out of the medial consonant. 
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In Jean de Meun's part of the Roman de la Rose, i. e., in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, hiatus is still frequent. 
For instance we have Qui les iparpille e aune, 6056. We are 
still in the period where the e before the tonic has not yet been 
dropped, and find cMoit, aliure, viu, aconsiu. When we come 
to Villon, a century later, the change has taken place, viu has 
become vu, and as we might expect we find in him a distinct 
avoiding of the hiatus, and from then down the avoiding of 
bad hiatuses by the poets is very marked. Ronsard distinctly 
lays down a rule to that effect in his Art Poitique, giving as 
an example to be avoided the clause — votre beautt a envoye" 
amour-. This tendency has already, from Marot down, been 
recorded by philologists, but in Villon it is already very 
marked : in the whole of the Grand Testament there are not 
more than half a dozen real hiatuses, showing that we have 
here a genuine French phenomenon, and not an imitation 
of Latin models, as might be thought if the tendency first 
appeared in the Renaissance poets of the sixteenth century. 

In view of this progressive disappearance of hiatus within 
French words and of hiatus between words in later French 
verse, it may well be asked whether the t in a-t-il, aime-t-il, 
though doubtless partly the result of the analogy of est-il, voit- 
il, is not also partly due to the tendency to avoid hiatus. The 
same query may be raised about such derived forms as bijou- 
tier, veloute". 

I believe that phonetics would have taken a long step for- 
ward, if the myriad phenomena in a dialect could be shown 
to depend on one or two marked characteristics in the utter- 
ance of the speakers of that dialect ; and that the varying 
intensity in different dialects of the word accent and the vary- 
ing intensity and frequency of the sentence accent are two 
such general characteristics through which many particular 
phenomena may be accounted for. 

It is interesting to notice the practice of modern French 
popular verse, which of course utterly ignores Malherbe and 
his rule. The avoidance of hiatus is very marked and is 
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carried out partly by eliding e, u and i, partly by inserting 
z's and t'a. 

Even hiatuses allowed by Malherbe are thus avoided : 

Quand n'y a pas l'moindr' profit-z-a-faire 
Sur tant d' re'forme's m^contens, 
Les juges p't-dtr' f 'raient not' affaire ; 
Mais l'roi n'leux en laisse pas l'tems. 

Beranger, Complainle dtune de ces demoiselles. 

Je n'suis qu'un bouqu'ti&re et j'n'ai rien, 

Mais d'vos soupirs j'me lasse, 
Monsieur l'croqu'mort, car il faut bien 

Vous dir' vot' nom-z-en face. 

Id., La bouqueliZre et le croque-mort. 

Or take that extremely modern song of Jules Jouy, Gavroche 
cfc Boulange. 

Of course a very marked characteristic of this song is the 
dropping of the e muets in accordance with current Paris 
pronunciation. The vigor thus gained is very marked, and 
literary poetry will surely make a distinct gain if it concludes 
to revise its hiatus rule and its rule of counting the e muets in 
accordance with the practice we find in these popular poets. 

P. B. Marcou. 



